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Government of Indu 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

New Delhi, the 2nd December, 1959. 

RESOLUTION 

Tariffs 

No. .6(l)-T.R./59j—The Tariff Commission has submitted its report 
on the continuance or protection to the Cotton & Hair Belting Industry 
on the basis of an inquiry undertaken by it under Sections 11(e) and 13 
of the Tariff Commission Act, 1951. Its recommendations are as-fol¬ 
lows :— 

(1) Protection granted to the cotton and hair belting industry need 
not be continued beyond 31st December, 1959. 

(2) Hair and Woollen yarn exclusively used for the manufacture 
of hair belting should continug to be exempted from payment 
of customs duty as at present. 

<3) The import policy in respect of hair belting yarn should be 
liberalised so that belting units may be able to import such 
quantity of good quality hair or woollen yarn as cannot be 
procured indigenously at an economic price, 

(4) Early steps should be taken to rectify the position in regard 
to submission of applications by belting manufacturers for 
import of belting yarn by specifying a single aifthority to whom 
all such manufacturers should apply for import licences for 
the said yarn. 

, (5) The Indian Standards Institution should give a very high 

priority to the formulation of standards for belting yarn. 

(6) The Indian Standards Institution shoidd expedite the disposal 
of pending applications from Birkmyre Bros., Ltd. and Eastern 
Belting and Spinning Mills Ltd., for certification marks. 

(7) Government Departments should in future purchase only such 
solid woven bituminised beltings as have been stamped with 
certification marks of the Indian Standards Institution. 

(8) Jay Shree Textiles Ltd. .should supply to the belting industry 
only properly conditioned belting yarn spun on its modern 
spindles. 

2. Government accept recommendation (1) and the necessary legis¬ 
lation will be undertaken in due course. 

3. Government have taken note of recommendation (2) and the 
duty concession in question will be continued for the present. 



(ii) 

4. Government have taken note of recommendations (3) to (5> 
and steps will be taken to implement them as far as possible. 

5. Regarding recommendation (6), the position is that no appli¬ 
cations for certification marks are pending with the Indian Standards 
Institution except some which are being detained at the request of the 
parties themselves. 

6. Recommendation (7) is under consideration by Government. 

7. The attention of the Jay Shree Textiles Ltd. is invited to re¬ 
commendation (8). 


ORDER 

Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all 
concerned and that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

S. RANGANATHAN. 
Secretary to the Government of India. 



REPORT ON THE CONTINUANCE OF PROTECTION TO THR 
COTTON AND HAIR BELTING INDUSTRY 


1. The history of tariff protection to the cotton and hair belting 
industry up to the end of 1957 is given in paragraph 1 of our 
Report op this industry (1957). The industry’s claim to protection was 
first accepted by Government after a Tariff Board 
inquiry, vide the late Ministry of Commerce 
Resolution No. 218-TB (12)/47 dated 12th April 
1948. The revenue duty of 7^ per cent, ad valorem on cotton and hair 
beltings prevailing at that time was converted into a protective duty at 
the same rate by the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1948. Subse¬ 
quently there were three tariff inquiries into this industry—one by the 
late Tariff Board in 1949 and the remaining two by the Tariff (Com¬ 
mission—first in 1954 and again in 1956-57—and protection has been 
continued on the basis of their recommendations. The recommendation 


concerning tariff protection made in our last Report (1957) was to the 
effect that protection to the industry should be continued for a period 
of two years, that is, till 31st Decemeber 1959 at the then existing rat^ 
of protective duty of 10^ per cent ad valorem on cotton and hair 
beltings. This was accepted by Government but the duty was rounded 
off to 10 per cent ad valorem by the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1957. 

2. As the current period of protection is due to expire on 31st 
December 1959, the present inquiry was undertaken under section 11(e) 
read with section 13 of the Tariff Commission Act. 1951 under whiclt 
we are empowered to investigate into the work- 
Present inquiry ing of protection granted to an industry and to 
recommend any further action required with a 
view to its increase, decrease, modification or abolition according to 
the circumstances of the case. 


3.1. Que.stionnaires for manufacturers, im^jorters and consumers 
were issued in February 1959. The Indigenous Belting Industries Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta was requested to furnish a memorandum on the present 
position of the industry. Enquiries were made 
manufacturers of rubber ply beltings and 
‘V’ belts about their installed capacity, actual pro¬ 
duction, sales, selling prices and their estimates of current and future 
demands for rubber ply belting and ‘V’ belts. The Development Wing 
was requested to furnish a memorandum on the progress made by the 
cotton and hair belting industry since the last inquiry, its present posi¬ 
tion, etc., and also a note on the technical assessment of tHe position 
of this industry, vis-a-vis rubber ply beltings and ‘V’ belts. The Direc¬ 
tor, Government Test House. Alipore, was consulted as regards the 
quality of indigenous cotton and hair beltings. Inquiries were made from 
the Indian Standards Institution about the progress made in formulat¬ 
ing standard specifications for solid woven cotton and hair beltings. The 
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Textile Commissioner, Bombay, was requested to furnish information 
about the total requirements of hair (woollen) yarn for the belting 
industry, his views on the quality of indigenous hair (woollen) yarn and 
other aspects of the present inquiry. Manufacturers of woollen belting 
yarn were addressed for information regarding their capacity, produc¬ 
tion, quality of yarn produced, prices, estimates of demand for woollen 
belting yarn, etc. Collectors of Customs at the principal ports were 
addressed for information about c. i. f. prices and landed costs of cotton 
and hair beltings. Inquiries were also made from the Indian High Com¬ 
mission in U.K., about current f. o. b. prices of cotton and hair beltings 
and the competitive position of solid woven cotton and hair beltings 
vis-a-vis rubber ply belting and ‘V’ belts in U.K. A press note was 
issued on 5th May 1959 inviting importers, consumers, associations and 
others interested in the belting industry to obtain copies of relevant 
questionnaires and send their replies. A list of those to whom ques¬ 
tionnaires and letters were issued and from whom replies or memo¬ 
randa were received is given in Appendix I. 

3.2. Shri R. S. Bhatt, Member and Dr. Rama Varma, Secretary 
visited the factory of Jay Shree Textiles Ltd., Hooghly on I2th June 
4959 and the factories of Bengal Belting Works Ltd., Birkmyre Bros. 
Ltd., and India Belting & Cotton Mills Ltd., near Calcutta on 13th 
June 1959. Dr. S. K. Muranjan, Shri J. N. Dutta and Shri R. S. Bhatt. 
Members, visited the factory of Fenner, Cockill Ltd., Madurai on 22nd 
June 1959. Dr. S. K. Muranjan and Shri J. N. Dutta visited the facto¬ 
ries of Jay Shree Textiles Ltd., Hooghly, Bengal Belting Works Ltd., 
and Hindustan Belting and Spinning Mills Ltd., near Calcutta on 3rd 
July and of Serampore Belting Works Ltd., Eastern Belting & Cotton 
Mills Ltd., and Birkmyre Bros. Ltd., on 4th July 1959: They visited 
the factory of Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd., Calcutta on 6th July 
1959. 

3.3. Shri P. M. Menon, Cost Accounts Ofl&cer of the Commission 
examined the costs of production of cotton and hair beltings at the 
factories of Fenner, Cockill Ltd., from 30th May to 4th June 1959 and 
of Bengal Belting Works Ltd., from 28th June to 2nd July 1959. 

3.4. A public inquiry was held on 15th July 1959 at the Commis¬ 
sion’s office in Bombay. A list of persons who attended the inquiry is 
given in Appendix II. 

4.1. The recommendations made in our Report of 1957 on matters 
other than tariffs and the extent to which they have 
implemented by the interests concem- 

mminWs ia»t «ed are indicated below: 

Report (1957)* 

' 4.2. Recommendation (1) 

“Imports of hair tops exclusively used for t)le manufacture 

of belting yarn should be allowed free of duty.” 
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This has been implemented vide the notification of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue) No, 
S.R.O No. 3521 (No. 247-Customs), dated 2nd November 1957. 

4.3. Recommendation (2) 

“Import control in regard to hair yarn should be liberalised 
by taking into account the actual production of and not the 
capacity for this material in the country.” 

The Textile Commissioner has informed us that the principle set 
out in the above recommendation was taken into account in formulat¬ 
ing the import policy of hair yarn from time to time. The question is 
discussed further in paragraph 8.3.3. 

4.4. Recommendation (3) 

“The Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics should incorporate statistical data in respect of 'solid 
woven cotton and hair beltings in terms of inch-feet as well as 
weight in all trade returns and publications.” 

This is yet to be implemented and statistical data relating to im¬ 
ports of solid woven cotton and hair beltings still continue to be pub¬ 
lished by value only in the Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of 
India. We understand, however, that the Director General of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence & Statistics is in correspondence with Collectors 
of Customs and other reporting authorities for the purpose of imple¬ 
menting our recommendation. 

4.5. Recommendation (4) 

“The manufacturers of beltings should approach the Indian 
Standards Institution for application of the Certification Marking 
Scheme to their products.” 

Recommendation (5) 

“All requirements of indigenous beltings of Government De¬ 
partments should be met only from beltings which have been 
marked under the Certification Marking Scheme.” 

The Indian Standards Institution has published only tentative spe¬ 
cifications for solid woven bitumen impregnated cotton and hair belt¬ 
ings for power transmission. It has not yet taken up the question of 
laying down specifications for rubberised belting. We understand'that 
final standards for solid woven bitumen impregnated cotton and hair 
beltings ^are likely to be published before the end of the current year. 
The representatives of Birkmyre Bros. Ltd., and Eastern Belting and 
Spinning Mills Ltd., informed us at the public inquiry that they had 
applied to the Indian Standards Institution for marking their belting 
with Certification Marks under the tentative specifications, and that 
they were awaiting replies. 
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4.6. Recommendation (6) 

“If any indigenous manufacturer produces solid woven train 
lighting beltings which conform to the requirements of Indian 
Railways, the latter should give them a trial and review their 
purchase policy accordingly.” 

We have been informed by the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try that the Railway Board has found, after exhaustive trials, indige¬ 
nous solid woven belting unsuitable for train lighting services. Indian 
Railways have therefore switched over to rubber ply belting which is 
indigenously manufactured in sufficient quantities. The representative of 
Fenner, Cockill Ltd., stated at the public inquiry that he had sent 
samples of his ‘Swifi’ Single ‘Z’ rubber impregnated solid woven cotton 
beltings to Southern Railways and Eastern Railways and that he is 
awaiting their test reports. 

4.7. Recommendatiok (7) 

“All manufacturers of solid woven cotton and hair beltings 
should in future submit their figures of production, sales, etc., 
both to Government and to the Tariff Commission in terms of 
inch-feet as well as Weight.” 

This has been implemented and manufacturers have been report¬ 
ing to us their figures of production, sales and stocks in inch-feet and 
weight with effect from July 1957. 

4.8. Recommendation (8) 

“Immediate attempts should be made by the indigenous in¬ 
dustry to revive the Indigenous Belting Industries Association and 
make it fully representative of the entire industry.” 

The Association was requested to furnish copies of its rules and 
regulations and it has replied that its draft constitution needed revision 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1956 and that a copy of its consti¬ 
tution would be furnished to us after it has been finalised. It has also 
stated that owing to the depression which has overtaken this industry 
its members have ceased to take much interest in the affairs of the As¬ 
sociation. Nevertheless, it is making persistent efforts to make itself 
more active. 

5. According to the Indian Customs Tariff item No. 50(3) the 
protective duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem is applicable to cotton, hair 
and canvas ply belting for machinery. The several 
cope theinqni- investigations into the claim for protection of the 
belting industry that have been undertaken since 
1947 were, however, confined to solid woven cotton and hair, rub¬ 
berised or bituminised beltings only. We are informed by the Collector 
of Customs, Bombay that in addition to the solid woven cotton and 
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hair beltings just referred to. the following types of beltings are assessed 
to protective duty under I. C. T. item No. 50(3): 

(a) ‘V’ belts excluding those used on motor vehicles, 

(b) Spindle eotton tape, 

(c) Rubber ply transmission belting, 

(d) Balata belting* and 

(e) Endless canvas rubber ply beltings. 

Manufacturers of such beltings have not asked for protection at any of 
our inquiries. In the circumstances we have decided to exclude those 
beltings from the scope of our inquiry which is confined to solid woven 
cotton aijd hair, rubberised or bituminised, beltings only. 

6.1. Units in production : 

6.1.1. At the time of our last inquiry in 1957, there were eight 
units engaged in the manufacture of cotton and hair beltings—seven 

located in and around Serampore near Calcutta 
of^he*industry.**** the eighth Unit at Madurai in Madras State. 

Their rated capacity on single shift was 
1,333 tons a year. Two more units, namely, K. P. Singh, New Delhi 
and Shree Lachminarayan Jute Mfg. Co. Ltd., Calcutta had been 
licensed then for the manufacture of cotton and hair beltings. We are 
now informed 4)y the Development Wing that steps are being taken to 
revoke the licence issued to K. P. Singh. As regards Shree Lachminara¬ 
yan Jute Mfg. Co., its licensed capacity has been reduced from- 
100,000 yards to 10,000 yards per month. It is reported to have com¬ 
menced production in September 1956. At the public inquiry we were 
informed that this unit was operating 7 looms on single shift. Assum¬ 
ing 17,000 inch-feet of solid woven belting would weight about 1 ton,, 
its capacity on single shift would be about 21 tons a year. Further, 
Bengal Belting Works Ltd., and Serampore Belting Works 
Xtd., have been permitted to utilise 120 tons and 96 tons respectively 
per annum out of their total capacity of cotton and hair belting for the 
manufacture of rubber ply transmission belting. The former has already 
commenced trial production of rubber ply belting while the latter is ex- 
‘ pected to start production on a commercial scale shortly. Accordingly 
their capacity for cotton and hair belting should be deemed to have 
been reduced by the amounts for which they have been licensed to 
manufacture rubber ply transmission belting. 

6.1.2. Fenner, Cockill Ltd., manufactures rubber impregftated 
cotton and hair beltings in accordance with a process patented by its 
principles in the United Kingdom. The other producers are at presept 
mainly engaged in the manufacture of bituminised beltings. 
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6.2. Rated capacity and production : 

6.2.1. A statement showing (a) rated capacity of each unit on single 
shift for the manufacture of cotton and hair beltings, and (b) its produc¬ 
tion during the years 1957 and 1958 is given below :— 


(In tons) 



Rated 

Capa- 


PRODUCTION 



Name of the manufacturer 

on 


1957 



1958 



shift 

Cotton 

belting 

Hair 

belting 

Total 

Cotton 

belting 

Hair 

belting 

Total 

1. Asia Belting and Spg. 
Mills Ltd. . 

36 

26-20 

52-30 

78-50 

30-00 

51-31 

81-31 

2, Bengal Belting Works 
Ltd. 

\ 

162 

(282) 

93-22 

47-49 

140-71 

73-34 

29-30 

102-64 

3. Birkmyre Bros. Ltd. 

^ 180 

2-28 

42-40 

44-68 

2-26 

52-10 

54-36 

4. Eastern Belting & Cotton 
Mills Ltd. . 

84 

2-27 

78-94 

81-21 

6-31 

79-63 

85-94 

5. Fenner, Cockill Ltd. 

96 

26-04, 

39-98 

66-02 

86 13 

26-04 

112-17 

'6. Hindustan Belting and 
Spg. Mills . 

240 

23-70 

91-24 

114-94 

40-23 

101-47 

141-70 

7. Indian Belting and 

Cotton Mills 

264 

31-82 

35-76 

67-58 

33-93 

57-78 

91-71 

Lachminarayan Jute 

Mfg. Co. Ltd. . 

21 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

'9. Serampore Belting 

Works Ltd. 

57 

(153) 

39-21 

79-74 

118-95 

49-82 

51 fn 

107-49 

Total 

1,140 

244-74 

467-85 

712-59 

322 02 

455-30 

777-32 


Jt.B .—Figures within brackets show capacities which were in existence before reduction. 


The overall production of cotton and hair beltings improved from 713 
tons in 1957 to 777 tons in 1958 largely due to a rise in production of 
cotton beltings by Fenner. Cockill Ltd. The industry as a whole didinot 
work to full capacity on single shift and its output represented 63-5 per 
■cent in 1957 and 68 per cent in 1958 of its present capacity on single 
shift. 

6.2.2. The following table shows (a) the total production of cotton 
and hair beltings since 1951, (b) sales of cotton and hair beltings since 
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1956, and (c) unsold stocks lying with manufacturers at the end of each 
year since 1956:— 


(In tons) 


Year 

Production 



Sales 


Unsold stock 


Cotton 

belting 

Hair 

belting 

Total 

Cotton 

belting 

Hair 

belting 

Total 

Cotton 

belting 

Hair 

belting 

Total 

1951 

372 

331 

703 


» , 

, , 




1952 

394 

338 

732 


. . 





1953 

370 

407 

777 




* , 


, , 

1954 

409 

459 

868 







1955 

348 

507 

855 


. . 

. . 

, . 



1956 

289 

549 

838 

289 

562 

851 

96 

50 

146 

1957 . 

245 

468 

713 

252 

473 

725 

83 

46 

129 

1958 

322 

455 

777 

302 

448 

750 

106 

53 

159 

l959(Jan.- 

June). 

118 

211 

329 

143 

216 

359 

81 

49 

130 


It will 6e noticed that though the sale of beltings improved from 725 
tons in 1957 to 750 tons in 1958, it did not result in any- 
decline in stocks of unsold goods; on the contrary, such 
stocks were the highest at 159 tons at the end of 1958. 
However, at the end of June 1959 there was a slight decline and 
the stocks stood at 130 tons, but this was achieved largely by severe 
cuts in the output of cotton beltings by West Bengal mills. Indeed, their 
position deteriorated further subsequent to our last inquiry in 1957. They 
appear to be convinced that bituminised cotton beltings have no chance 
of survival against competition from cheaper rubber ply beltings. As re¬ 
gards hair beltings, the views expressed were that though for pulleys of 
small diameter, rubber ply belting was preferred, hair beltings had speci¬ 
fic advantages in factories where drives involved arduous duties under 
hot, steaming, wet or oily conditions, horsepower in excess of 200 or 
very heavy shock loads. The manufacturers attributed the steady decline 
in the offtake of hair beltings since 1956 to (a) the present policy of 
restricting import of hair yam with a view to encouraging the produc¬ 
tion of indigenous hair yarn; this, according to them, has adversely 
affected the hair belting industry because indigenous yarn is not only 
more expensive but is also sub-standard and its use has resulted in 
deterioration in the quality of indigenous beltings, and (b) conversion 
of group drivmg system in some of the big industries to individual driv¬ 
ing system which has resulted in a shift in demand from flat belts to* 
‘V’ belts. On the whole all the units in West Bengal have a large number 
of idle looms, while even the few looms that are operating, are working 
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single shift Some of the units carry such heavy stocks of unsold cotton 
belting that they have either suspended or curtailed their production and 
are at present engaged largely in the manufacture of hair beltings. The 
deteriorating condition of West Bengal units is also clear from their 
published Balance Sheets and Profit'and Loss Accounts. Appendix III 
gives information about the operating results of five units in West Bengal 
during their accounting yiears 1956-57 and 1957-58. It is noticed that 
while three units incurred losses, in the remaining two profits declined 
in 1957-58. All the units are working with out-moded equipment and 
technique and none has any incentive to invest further capital for re¬ 
novation. ; 

6.2.3, In sharp contrast to the belting units in West Bengal is the 
factory of Fenner, Cockill Ltd., at Madurai. Barring the looms which 
have been obtained second-hand, the rest of its equipment is modern. 
It is operating more than one shift—some of its looms are even working 
three shifts—and its management has expressed the view that rubber 
ply beltings has no technological superiority over rubber-impregnated 
solid woven beltings in view of the inherent tendency of the former to 
come apart between the plies. It claims to have arrested the tendency to 
the change-over to rubber ply beltings by producing good quality solid 
woven belting within the limits of its production capacity. Its produc¬ 
tion improved from 66 tons in 1957 to 112 tons in 1958. Sales also rose 
during that period from 71 to III tons. It is not apprehensive of being 
unable at any time in future to market its output in competition with 
rubber ply belting. On the other hand it is optimistic of exporting its 
products to neighbouring countries provided it is allowed to- import 
from abroad its entire requirements of hair belting yarn containing 75 
per cent long staple wool dnd 25 per cent animal fibre other than wool. 

7.1. In 1957 we estimated the annual domestic demand at 350 tons 
7 . Domestic de- for cotton belting and 650 tons for hair belting 

maud. for the next three years, taking into account the 

following factors:— ^ 

(i) the rate of change-over from solid woven belting to rubber ply 
belting in certain industries ; 

(ii) the extent of conversion that was taking place from flat belt¬ 
ings to ‘V’ beltings on account of preference for individual 
drives in new factory installations ; 

(iii) the effect of the Railway Board’s policy of discontinuing the 
use of solid wovepTrain lighting belting in preference to rubber 
ply belting: and 

(iv) the likely increase in demand for hair belting on account of 
improvements effected in the quality of indigenous hair belt¬ 
ing. 

7.2. In connection wit^i the present inquiry the Development Wing 
and two manufacturers, namely, Fenner, Cockill Ltd., and Birkmyre 
Bros. Ltd., have stated that the estimates made by us in 1957, that is. 
350 tons per annum for cotton belting and 650 tons per annum for hair 
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belting would hold good also for the next three years. The Indigenous 
Belting Industries Association has stated that if the demand for rubber 
ply belting does not show any significant increase or decrease during the 
coming three years, the estimated demand for cotton and hair belting 
might be taken at about 750 tons a year. 

7.3. The consumption of beltings can be worked out by adding*sales 
of indigenous products and imports. Statistics of import by weight for 
cotton and hair beltings are, however, not recorded in the Monthly 
Statistics of the Foreign Trade of India. Imports of cotton beltings 
which were practically banned during the past three years were as 
follows:— 


Rs. 

1956 ..... Not available. 

1957 14,217 

1958 •. 492 

Imports of hair beltings were also severely restricted and actual imports 
during the last three years were :— 

Rs. lakhs 

1956 1-51 

1957 1-13 

1958 0-30 

At the last inquiry we were informed that 17,000 inch-feet of solid 
woven belting would weigh about one ton. The average c. i. f. prices 
then for cotton and hair beltings were Re. 0 • 48 and Re. 0'70 per inch- 
foot respectively. On those bases, the weight of cotton and hair beltings 
imported during the above years may be estimated at:— 


Year 





Cotton 
belting . 

Hair 

belting 






(Tons) 

(Tons) 

1956 

• 

• 

■ 

- 

N.A. 

13 

1957 


. 


• 

. -2 

10 

1958 



. 


. Negligible 

3 


7.4. The consumption of cotton and hair beltings since 1956 may 
be estimated as follows :— 


(In tons) 


Year 

Cotton Belting 


Hair Belting 


Total 

Sale of ' 
indigenous 
product 

Imports 

Total 

Sales of 
indigenous 
product 

Imports 

Total 

1956 

289 

N.A. 

289 

562 

13 

575 

864 

1957 

252 

2 

254 

473 

10 

483 

737 

1938. 

302 

Negligible 

302 

448 

3 

451 . 

753 
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Solid woven beltings, cotton or hair, and rubber ply beltings are flat 
belts and are used in industries operated on the shaft driving principle. 
Since modern equipment with individual drives is preferred in new 
undertakings on the ground that it saves factory space and power, the 
demand for ‘V’ belts for power transmission will grow more and more 
in future. This is a development which has already taken place in-Europe 
and tJ.S.A. and will take place in this country as industrialisation in¬ 
creases. 

7.5. As regards solid woven cotton belting, indigenous manufac¬ 
turers have reconciled themselves to the view that there is no future 
for bituminised cotton belting. Such belting is hard and is not sufficient¬ 
ly flexible. Whatever demand for cotton belting there may be in future 
will be for rubber impregnated cotton belting. Further, bituminised hair 
belting cannot be used on pulleys of short diameter and barring Lantee 
beltings which contain a higher percentage of hair yarn and are manu¬ 
factured according to specification of “Gripoly” Mills at Cardiff, the 
demand for other brands of indigenous bituminised hair belting is steadi¬ 
ly going down. The representative of Fenner. Cockill Ltd., stated that 
the present high price of his rubber-impregnated hair belting has an 
inhibiting effect on its demand. We have recommended in paragraphs 
8.3 and 8.4 that Jay Shree Textiles Ltd., should bring down its price 
of yarn and that import of hair yarn should be liberalised. If tihose 
recommendations are implemented, belting manufacturers should be able 
to improve the quality of their products and also to reduce their prices. 
This may have the effect of arresting the switchover to rubber ply belt¬ 
ing, the production and sales of which during the last three years were 
as follows 


(In tons) 


Year 





Production 

Sales 


1956 

- 


♦ , 


1452 

•1266 


1957 

- 

• 

• 

- ■ 

1330 

•1132 


1958 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

1528 

•1369 



♦Do not include sales by East India and B. N. Rubber Works Ltd, 


We are also informed by Dunlop and Goodyear that they could have 
improved their production and sales during 1957 and 1958 if they had 
not devoted more attention to the manufacture and sale of rubber con¬ 
veyor beltings. After considering all relevant factors, we have come to 
the conclusion that the annual demand during the next three years wiU 
not exceed 200 tons for cotton belting and 450 tons for hair belting. 

8.1. The principal raw materials required in the manufacture of 
cotton and hair beltings are cotton and hair yarns. Good quality cotton 
yarn is available indigenously in adequate quanti- 
8. Raw materials tics. As regards hair yarn, the bulk of the require¬ 
ments of the industry is obtained from indigenous 
sources and only a small quantity is allowed to be imported by belting 
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manufacturers. There have been complaints from the belting industry 
as regards the quality of indigenous yarn and the supply position of both 
imported and indigenous yam. The present position regarding hair yarn 
is discussed below. 

8.2. Raw materials for hair yarn. 

We understand that the best quality yam required in the manufac¬ 
ture of hair beltings is spun from a mixture of wool and hair. Fenner, 
Cockill Ltd., has stated that it prefers yarn containing 75 per cent 
long staple wool and 25 per cent animal fibre other than wool especi¬ 
ally for hair beltings of wider widths but as this kind of yam is not avail¬ 
able indigenously, it has to use 100 per cent woollen yam. Yarn at 
present manufactured indigenously is made entirely from imported wool 
tops which do not contain animal fibres other than wool. Wool tops 
required for belting yarn are imported free of duty. In order to en¬ 
courage admixture of animal fibres other than wool in indigenous belting 
yarn, we recommended in our last Report (1957) that imports of hair 
tops exclusively used in the manufacture of belting yarn should be 
allowed free of duty. It will be seen from paragraph 4.2 that this re¬ 
commendation has been implemented by Government. We notice, how¬ 
ever, that indigenous manufacturers have not made use of this con¬ 
cession and have not imported hair tops for the manufacture of belting 
yarn. Import of wool tops from soft currency areas was on O.G.L. up to 
30th June 1957 and thereafter it was removed from O.G.L. and licences 
are issued to actual users on an ad hoc basis in consultation with the 
Textile Commissioner. Jay .Shree Textiles Ltd., has stated that wool 
tops used in the spinning of belting yarn are auctioned at Bradford 
(U.K.) during September/October every year. The licences issued to it 
from time to time since the item was removed from O.G.L. were totally 
inadequate and received on some occasions long after the auctions 
had been held when it was not possible to bargain for lowet prices. The 
representative of the Company also stated at the public inquiry that the 
quantity of wool tops lying with him at the end of June 1959 would be 
barely sufficient to meet the requirements of the belting industry up to 
the end of September 1959 and pressed for the issue of a further licence 
for. Rs. 10 lakhs immediately. This was brought to the notice of the re¬ 
presentative of the Textile Commissiptier who attended the inquiry. 
Since the indigenous hair belting industry is passing through a crisis, we 
suggest that the Textile Commissioner should give urgent and sympa¬ 
thetic consideration to the firm’s request. 

8.3. Out put and supply of hair yarn. 

8.3.1. The main manufacturers of hair belting yarn are Jay Shree 
Textiles Ltd,. Rishra and British India Corporation Ltd. (Cawnpore 
Woollen Mills), Kanpur. The other mills which have been producing 
such yarn from time to time when orders were placed with them are 
Bombay Woollen Mills Ltd., and Bombay Fine Worsted Manufacturers 
Ltd. (Castle Mills), Bombay. The statement below shows the present 
installed capacity, number of spindles reported to have been installed 
for producing belting yarn, output of belting yarn and supplies made 

2—8 T. C. Bombay/59 
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to belting manufacturers during 1957 and 1958. In addition to the 
above manufacturers there are a few woollen mills with worsted yarn 
capacity but they have not shown any interest in the manufacture of 
belting yarns. 


Name of the manufac¬ 
turer 

Annual 

installed 

capacity 

No. of 
spindles 
installed 
for pro¬ 
ducing 
belting 
yam 

Production of wool¬ 
len belting yarn 

Supplies made 
to belting manu¬ 
facturers 


1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Jay Shree Textiles Ltd. 

800,000 

1,036 

288,021 

331,513 

280,910 

345,177 

British India Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. 

120,000 

700 

58,666 

36,506 

58,666 

36,506 

Bombay Woollen Mills 
Ltd. . . . 

70,000 

180 

44,875 

Nil 

44,875 

Nil 

Bombay Fine Worsted 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

400,000 

N.A. 

*2,233 

N.A. 

•2,000 

N.A. 

Total 

1,390.000 

1,916 

393,795 

368,019 

386,451 

381,683 


•Figures given for the accounting year 1957-58. 


8.3.2. The Textile Commissioner has informed us that manufac¬ 
turers of indigenous woollbn yarn are in a position to meet the entire 
requirements of the belting industry. According to him there are at 
present 121,597 worsted spindles in the country capable of producing 
50 million lbs. of yarn of all descriptions and as such the limited balance 
of requirements of the belting industry which is at present not being met 
can be easily produced. Further, Jay Shree Textiles Ltd., and Bombay 
Fine Worsted Manufacturers are each in a position to produce 6 lakhs 
lbs. of belting yarn per annum provided they are supplied with raw 
materials. This question was the subject of considerable discussion at 
the last inquiry (1957) and we have again given the matter our careful 
consideration. We feel that the view expressed by the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner does not take adequate note of the fact that (a) the wool tops 
required for the manufacture of belting yarn are of a special type and 
that very few mills are actually fitted .with the right frame for spinning 
the type of yarn required by the belting industry, (b) belting yarn being 
coarse, the margin of profit from its sale is much less than from finer 
yarns and therefore most of the units which have equipment for spinning 
such yarn are not interested in its production, and (c) the yarn to be 
useful to the industry should be not only of good quality but also avail¬ 
able at an economic price. It is no doubt important to develop local 
sources of supply for hair yarn but due care should be taken to protect 
the interests of &e domestic hair belting industry which: will % injured 
by being asked to accept inferior and high priced indigenous yarn. 
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8.3.3. Most of the belting manufacturers and their Association have 
reported that the supply position of hair yarn remained far from satis¬ 
factory and that they are still experiencing acute shortage of hair yarn. 
They complain that the licences issued from time to time for import of 
hair yarn have been inadequate to riieet their requirements. At the time 
of our last inquiry we found that drastic cuts in import quotas for hair 
yarn had resulted not only in scarcity of an essential raw material but 
also in driving some of the units to production of sub-standard beltings. 
In order to discourage production of sub-standard beltings, we recom¬ 
mended that import control in regard to hair yarn should be liberalised 
by taking into account only the actual production of, and not the capa¬ 
city for the manufacture of this material. The Textile Commissioner has 
stated that he kept this recommendation in view while formulating 
quotas for import of hair yarn. According to him the values of licences 
issued to manufacturers of hair belting for import of hair yarn since 
1956 were as follows:— 


Year 

Rs. 

1956 .... 

'.. 7,12,400 

1957 (Jan./Sept.) 

4,17,654 

Oct. 57/Sept. 58 

1,88,344 

Totai. 

13,18,398 


The above statistics indicate that the total value of licences issued for 
1957 and the first nine months of 1958 was about 14 per cent less than 
that issued in 1956. This is reflected ip the consumption of hair yarn 
by the belting industry as follows :— 

' (In lbs.) 


Year 

Produc¬ 
tion of 
hair 
belting 

Hair 
yam re¬ 
quired 
@50% of 
Col. (2) 

Actual hair yam 
made available from 

Total 

Shortfall 
in supplies 
[(3)~(6)] 

Indigen¬ 

ous 

sources 

Imports 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1957 

. 1,047,984 

523,992 

356,356 

118,267 

474,623 

49,369 

1958 

. 1,019,984 

509,992 

350,868 

74,318 

425,206 

84,786 


8.3.4. The short-fall in supplies of hair yarn aggravated the diffi¬ 
culties of many units in maintaining the requisite proportion of hair 
yiwn in their belts and led them to follow the unwise step of producing 
sub-standard belts. The question of supply of hair yarn was discussed 
at’the public inquiry. Jay Shree Textiles Ltd., manufactures both woollen 
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and flax yarn. It also produces flax goods, such as flax hore pipes for 
tire fighting, linen threads and twines, staple yarn fabrics, etc. It also 
undertake processing work, such as dyeing, bleaching, calendering 
and finishing from outsides parties. Manufacture of wooUen yarn con¬ 
stitutes nearly 20 to 22 per cent of its total activity. The total number' of 
woollen spindles installed is, as stated above, 1036, out of which 240 are 
of the modern type. We are informed that the yarn which is spun on 
modern spindles (240) is of good quality while that produced on the old 
spindles contains a large number of knots. The company manufactures 
three types of yarn, namely, (a) special dyed variety which is supplied 
to Fenner, Cockill Ltd., (b) standard variety which may be either white 
or dyed, and (c) second quality yarn. The special dyed variety is obtain¬ 
ed by twisting mixture of white and dyed woollen yarn atid terylene—■ 
the wollen yarn being spun entirely on the modern frame. The standard 
variety is spun 100 per cent from white belting wool tops but in the 
twisting process a certain percentage (generally 25 tq 30),of yarn spun 
on old spindles is mixed with the yarn produced from the new frame. 
The capacity of the new spinning frame is 1,000 lbs. per day or 300,000 
lbs. per annum. With effect from the beginning of the current year the 
factory has installed a small conditioning plant which is capable of 
storing 12 days’ output. It was stated by the representative of Jay Shree 
Textiles Ltd., that the minimum period for which yarn should be kept 
in the conditioning house is 30 days and the company has plans to 
increase its capacity. Owing, however, to very brisk demands, it has not 
been possible for the company to keep its yarn even for 12 days and 
supplies were made to belting manufactures immediately the yarn was 
spun and twisted. ; 

8.3.5. From what has been stated above it will be clear that Jay 
Shree Textiles has not paid adequate attention to the supply of quality 
yarn to belting manufacturers other than Fenner, Cockill Ltd. Even 
the representative of Fenner, Cockill Ltd., stated that though there had 
been some improvement in the quality of indigenous hair yarn, there 
had been occasions when he complained about the presence of too many 
knots, unknotted cuts, low strength, etc. His view is that the belting 
yarn at present supplied by Jay Shree Textiles is suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of belting up to 6" in width and that there is scope for reduction 
in the price of indigenous product. Belting manufacturers in West Bengal 
have pointed out the following defects :— 

(i) Low tensile strength, 

(ii) Uneven twist, 

(iii) Inconsistent counts, 

(iv) Excessive wastage due to the presence of loose naps (8 per 
cent wastage against 2 per cent in the case of imported yarn), 
and 

(v) Excessive knots and low yardage in spool. 

They also complained that the prices of indigenous yarn which were in 
parity with those of imported yarn in 1955, 1956 and the first half of 
1957 have been raised from time to time after imports had been severely 
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restricted. The table below shows the c. i. f. price of wool tops purchased 
by Jay Shree Textiles, selling price of its hair yarn and c. i. f. price of 
imported yarn from time to time since 1955 :— 


(Per lb.) 


■ 

C.i.f. 
price of 

Period wool tops 

Selling 
price of 
Jay Shree 
Textiles 

C.i.f. 
price of 
imported 
yam 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1955 

. ' . . N.A. 

5-97 - 

5-92 

1956 

.N.A. 

5-97 

5-84 

1957 (Jan./June) 

.5-12 

6 53 

6-47 

1958 (Apr./June) 

.412 

615 

4-81 

1959 (April) 

. . . .. . . . 4-51 

5-84 

4-81 

1959 (June) 

. . . 4-82 

6-34 

5-56 


The representative of Jay Shree Textiles contended that he had raised 
his price only when there had been substantial increase in the price of 
wool tops and that he had also passed on the benefit of lower prices of 
wool tops to consumers by reducing the prices of belting yarn. He urged 
that there had been several factors, such as increased wages of labour, 
higher rates of power, etc., which have compelled an upward revision of 
prices. 

8.3.6. We have seen the belting yarn supplied by Jay Shree Textiles 
Ltd. and have compared it with samples of imported yarn. We have also 
found that the wastage is high. We are informed that many of the present 
defects could be eliminated if Jay Shree Textiles would supply yarn 
from its modern spindles (240) only. The hair belting units in West 
Bengal have been passing through an acute crisis and unless they are 
assisted promptly with cheap and good quality yarn, they would have 
to close down. In the circumstances we recommended that Jay Shree 
Textiles should supply to the belting industry only properly conditioned 
belting yarn spun on its modern spindles. We realise that the effect of 
this recommendation will be a curtailment of its sale of yarn to a maxi¬ 
mum of 300,000 lbs. a year and therefore the unit may not be interested 
in its manufacture in the future. The representative of Jay Shree Textiles 
gave a hint of such a contingency at the public inquiry. This unit has 
been developed over a number of years by creating a sheltered market 
for its yarn and the Indian belting industry has had to pay high prices for 
its development. Indeed, it would not be wrong to say that the serious 
predicament in which out solid-woven belting industry finds itself today 
has arisen largely from the use of high-priced and inferior indigenous 
yarn. We are convinced that this industry should be assisted at the 
present juncture in improving its position by allowing it to use a larger 
quantity of imported yarn. As the interests of Jay Shree Textiles and 
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Of the hair belting industry are intertwined, it should ensure in future 
(a) uninterrupted production of good quality belting yam. ^nd (b) sup¬ 
ply of properly conditioned yarn to the belting industry at a price which 
bears fair relation to cost of production. 

8.3.7. As regards the price of yarn, since the cost of wool tops 
constitutes the bulk of the cost of production of belting yarn, it would 
appear that at the same level of output some rise in price of yarn on 
account of higher wages of labour, increased rates of power would be 
justifiable. But as production of yarn has nearly trebled since 1955 
(when its output was 1,35,000 lbs. only) we feel that there is scope for 
reduction in the prices of Jay Shree yarn. 

8.3.8. We have estimated in paragraph 7.5 that the demand for 
hair belting during the next three years woulcf be of the order of 450 
tons a year. Assuming that a minimum quantity of 1.000 lbs. of yarn is 
required in the manufacture of 1 ton of hair belting, the total require¬ 
ment of yarn by the industry would be of the order of 450,000 lbs. a 
year. We expect that indigenous supply of good quality yarn in the 
future will be 300,000 lbs. a year. The balance will have to be imported 
either as wool tops for conversion into yarn in the country or as belting 
yarn. The difference between c. i. f. prices of wool tops and belting yarn 
ranged since 1958 from I^e. 0'31 to Re. 0’74 per lb. Allowing for 10% 
wastage of wool tops in spinning, the extra foreign exchange involved 
in the import of 150,000 lbs. of yarn at current prices would not exceed 
Rs. 40,000 at the outside. This is a small sum and having regard to the 
crisis through which the solid woven belting industry is passing, we are 
of the view that considerations of a little extra expenditure of foreign 
exchange should not be allowed to stand in the way of liberalisation of 
imports of hair belting yarn. We recommend, therefore, that the import 
policy in respect of such yarn should be liberalised so that belting units 
may be able to import such quantity of good quality hair or woollen 
yarn as cannot be procured indigenously at an economic price. 

8.3.9. At the public inquiry it was pointed out that according to 
the licensing policy laid down for serial No. 50 of Part V of the Import 
Trade Control Policy for the licensing period AprihSeptember 1959 
belting yarn is licensable to actual users on an ad hoc basis in consulta¬ 
tion with the Textile Commissioner. The Textile Commissioner has allo¬ 
cated a certain amount of foreign exchange for the purpose and has 
been recommending the issue of licences within that ceiling. The Deve¬ 
lopment Wing, which looks after the belting industry in general, has also 
received an allocation of foreign exchange from the lump sum alloca- 

, tion under “Raw materials for the industry” and has been recommend¬ 
ing to the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports for the issue of 
Actual User’s licences to belting manufacturers. This has resulted in 
some confusion as some units have been applying to the Development 
Wing, some to the Textile Commissioner and some to both. We recom¬ 
mend that early steps should be taken to rectify this position by 
specifying a single authority to whom all belting manufacturers should 
apply for import licences for belting yarn. 
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8.3.10. We have referred earlier to the complaints of beltirig manu¬ 
facturers against the quality of indigenous belting yarn. Absence of any 
standard specification for such yarn is probably a factor contributing to 
the production of defective yarn. Having regard to the importance of 
the hair belting industry, we recommend that Indian Standards Institu¬ 
tion should give a very high priority to the formulation of standards for 
belting yarn. 

9.1. We observed in our last report (1957) that although there had 
been some improvement in the quality of indigenous cotton and hair 
beltings, there was scope for still further improvement We also ex- 

' pressed the view that improvement in the quality 
g. QuaUty of indige> of cotton beltings would seem to depend on the 
nous beltings. adoption of better techniques of production and 
as regards hair beltings we stated that manufac¬ 
turers blamed the quality of indigenous hair yarn and that the beltings 
produced by firms which had difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
of hair yarn tended to be sub-standard due to deficiency in hair yarn 
content. In connection with the present inquiry, some of the domestic 
manufacturers have claimed that subsequent to the last inquiry, they 
have taken several measures to improve the quality of their beltings. 
They have, however, observed that due to inferior quality of indigenous 
hair yarn they have been receiving complaints from consumers about 
durability of hair beltings. The Development Wing has expressed the 
view that the quality of indigenous beltings compares favourably with 
that of similar imported products. It has attributed the sub-standard 
quality of domestic hair beltings to the inferior‘quality of indigenous 
hair yarn. In their answers to our que.stionnaire a number of con.sumers 
have expressed satisfaction with the quality of indigenous beltings. 
Western Railways. Khatau Mills and Shri Sitaram Mills Ltd. have 
stated that the quality has improved subsequent to the last inquiry. 
As against this, the Director, Government Test House, Alipore, has 
informed us that solid woven cotton beltings tested in his laboratory 
during 1957 and 1958 did not show any improvement in quality and 
that the test results indicated that the samples did not come up to the 
specifications laid down in I. S. I. standard 529: 1954. As regards hair 
beltings, only 50 per cent of the samples tested in his laboratory con¬ 
formed to I. S. I. specification 530:1954 while the remaining 50 per cent 
was lower than the standard. The Indian Tea Association, the Indian 
Jute Mills Association and the Director General of Ordnance Factories 
have expressed the view that indigenous beltings are inferior to imported 
ones. The important defects pointed out by them are that indigenous 
cotton and hair beltings have shorter life, have a tendency to stretch 
after a comparatively short period of use, tear away from belt fasteners, 
are too hard and also give way occasionally. 

9.2. It will be seen from paragraphs 6,2.2 and 6.2.3 that indigenous 
manufacturers appear to be convinced that solid woven bituminised 
cotton belting has no futufe and Will gradually be replaced entirely by 
ruhber ply-belting. They have either suspended or curtailed its produc¬ 
tion and none of them is interested in introducing improved techniques 
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of production. The quality of products of some of the manufacturers 
was satisfactory but the sale of sub-standard products side by side with 
that of quality products has created considerable prejudice amongst 
consumers. As regards hair belting, the position is also unsatisfactory 
but it can, in our view, be retrieved even now to a large extent if the 
industry is permitted to obtain a part of its requirements of belting yarn 
from abroad. A few units possess the technical know-how of well- 
known foreign beltings and have been producing them in this country 
in collaboration with overseas manufacturers. There is no dearth of 
technical knowledge or qualified personnel for producing superior hair 
beltings, Som& of the manufacturers have admitted that owing to the 
high price of indigenous hair yarn and also lack of supplies they have 
been forced to reduce the hair content of their beltings in order to make 
their products competitive. 

9.3. After examining all available evidence we have come to the 
conclusion that the quality of indigenous solid woven, rubber-impreg¬ 
nated, cotton and hair belfing is satisfactory. As regards bituminised 
beltings, both standard and sub-standard products are manufactured in 
the country and the sale of sub-standard products has created consider¬ 
able prejudice against indigenous products. 

10.1. Tentative specifications for solid woven, bitument impregnat- 
lo Indian Standard gd cotton and hair beltings have been laid down 

by tb® Indian Standards Institution as under:— 

(i) I.S. : 529—1954—Specification for solid woven impregnated 

cotton belting for power transmission (tenta¬ 
tive); • . 

(ii) I.S. : 530—1954—Specification for solid woven impregnated 

hair belting for power transmission (tenta¬ 
tive). , 

As observed in paragraph 4.5 the above specifications are for bitumi¬ 
nised beltings. No specifications have been laid down for rubberised or 
rubber impregnated beltings of the types manufactured by Fenner, 
Cockili Ltd. The representative of the Indian Standards Institution in¬ 
formed us at the public inquiry that final specifications for bituminised 
solid woven cotton and hair beltings will be published before the end 
of the current year. 

10.2. Certification Marks .—It will be seen from paragraph 4-5 
that two manufacturers have already approached the Institution for ap¬ 
plying certification marks to their beltings and that their applications 
are under consideration. We do not know the reasons which are holding 
up the disposal of those applications. We understand that the certification 
marks scheme has been applied to a few products for which only tenta¬ 
tive specifications have been laid down by the Indian Standards Insti¬ 
tution and that there can be no objection to the application of certifi¬ 
cation marks to bituminised solid woven beltings on the ground that 
only tentative specifications have been prescribed. The cotton and hair 
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belting industry has come to a stage when it is absolutely essential that 
quality beltings be distinguished and sold under certification marks. We 
recommend, therefore, that the Indian Standards Institution should ex¬ 
pedite the disposal of pending applications from Birkmyre Bros. Ltd., 
and Eastern Belting and Spinning Mills Ltd. We also reiterate the recom¬ 
mendation made in our last Report (1957) that in future Government 
Departments should purchase only such solid woven bituminised beltings 
as have been stamped with ceijification marks of the Indian Standards 
Institution. 

11.1. Import control policy .—Import of cotton belting has been 
banned since 1949. As regards hair belting, its import has been severely 

II. Import control restricted since 1956. During both the licensing 
poUcy and kn- periods of 1956, established importers were allowed 
a quota of 7^ per cent of one-half of their best 
year’s imports with a stipulation that not more than 33 J per .cent of the 
face value of their licences or 25 lbs. or Rs. 500, whichever was higher, 
could be utilised for import of hair beltings of width 24" and below. 
The quota for January-June 1957 was reduced to 5 per cent without any 
change in the stipulation. No quota was fixed for established importers 
for the period July-September 1957. From the licensing period October 
1957 to March 1958 to the current period, that is, April/September 
1959, no provision was made for the issue of import licences to establish¬ 
ed importers; only actual users were granted licences on an ad hoc basis 
to import special types of hair beltings not indigenously manufactured. 

11.2. Imports .—According to the Monthly Statistics of the Foreign 
Trade of India imports of protected types of woven cotton and hair belt¬ 
ings during 1957, 1958 and 1959 (January-March) were as follows:— 


Name of the article 

1957 

1958 

1959 

(January- 

March) 

I. Cotton beltings — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cotton bituminised 

14,217 

492 

259 

II. Hair beltings . 

. 1.12,813 

30,398 

Nil 


12. Cotton and hair beltings are assessed to duty under item No. 
,»te of 50(3) of the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff 
duty. Act, 1934, the relevant extract from which is re¬ 

produced below:— 


Item 

No. 

Name of the 
article 

Nature 
of duty 

Standard 
rate of 
duty 

Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or manu¬ 
facture of 

Duration 
of pro¬ 
tective - 
rates of 
duty 

The A British 

United Colony Bunna 

Kingdom 

5^ 

Cotton, hair 

Protec¬ 

10 per 

,. .. Free 

December 


and canvas ply 

tive 

cent ad 


3l8t 1959. 


belting for 


valorem 




machinery. 
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13.1.. Our Cost Accounts Officer examined the costs of production 
of cotton and hair beltihgs at the factories of Bengal Belting Works Ltd., 
13 . Com of nroduc. and Fenner, Cockill Ltd. The period selected for 
work»*'*riceI costing was the year ended 30th June 1958 in the 
iadifettra/‘”beit. Case of Bengal Belting and the year ended 31sl 
March 1959 in the case of Fenner, Cockill Ltd. The 
actual costs of production have been worked out for the following 
sizes of beltings : — 

Cotton Beltings—3' x 
rxi" 

Hair Beltings — i’xi" 
rxi" 

We discussed the cost data with the representative of Fenner, .Cockill 
Ltd., but could not do so in the case of Bengal Belting Works Ltd., as 
this company did not send its representative either to the public inquiry 
or for discussion of cost data. As the manufacturers desire that the de¬ 
tails of their cost of production should be kept confidential, we are for¬ 
warding the reports of our Cost Accounts Officer as confidential en¬ 
closures to this Report. 

13.2. On the basis of the data collected by our Cost Accounts Offi¬ 
cer we have framed estimates of future cost of production and fair ex- 
works prices of indigenous cotton and hair beltings. In framing the 
estimates we have taken into account the following factors:— 

(i) Production .—Annual production has been assumed at 125 tons 

in the case of Bengal Belting Works Ltd., and 150 tons in 
the case of Fender, Cockill Ltd. 

(ii) Raw materials .—^The cost of raw material has been computed 
at the latest prices paid by the factory. 

(iii) Return —Return on capital has been assessed at 10 per cent 
on the capital employed. 

(iv) lF<3j/age.—-Wastage of 2^ per cent on fair ex-works price has 
been allowed in the case of Bengal Belting Works. In the case 
of Fenner, Cockill Ltd., suitable allowances have been made 
for wastage of raw materials and shrinkage. 

The following statement gives our estimates of fair ex-works prices : 

(Rs. per foot) 


Benpl Fenner, 

Name of the article 3 Belting Cockill Average 


CoUon beltings— 

S'xi" . . . . . . . . 1‘39 117 1-28 

A’X{’ .1-80 1-61 l-7t 

Hair beltings — > 

3'xi'.2-35 1-91 213. 

4'xi'. 3-29 2-83 3 06. 
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14. Owing to severe restrictions of imports, there has been no re¬ 
cent import of solid woven cotton or hair belting. Accordingly, it haa 
C.i.f. prices and not been possiblc for us to obtain from Collec- 
landed c®*** of tors of Customs C.i.f. priccs of imported cotton 
mporte e t gs. beltings in the sizes costed. The High Com- 

sion of India in U.K. has, however, furnished latest f. o. b. quotations, 
insurance and freight charges from British to Indian ports. On the basis 
of those data c. i. f. prices of U.K. beltings in respect of costed sizes 
work out as under :— 


(Rs. per foot) 


(i) Cotton beltings : 


3" wide. 2'05 

4" wide. 2*73 

(ii) Hair beltings ; 

3''x6J m.m. 2‘34 

4''x6i m.tn. 3-10 


At the public inquiry representatives of some importing firms expressed 
the view that while c. i. f. quotations for hair beltings were reasonable, 
those for cotton beltings were on the high side. As none of them could 
produce alternative c. i. f. quotations, we have adopted the quotations 
'Worked out as above for the purpose of comparison with the fair ex- 
works prices of indigenous beltings. 

15. The following table gives a comparison of the fair ex-works 
Comparison of priccs of indigenous beltings as estimated by us 
es'of^l^^enoiM the landed costs of imported beltings of the 
beltings with c.i.f. Same sizes ;— 

prices and landed 
cost ex-duty of 

Ae imported pro- (pgr running foot of belting) 


Cotton 


Hair 


1. Fair ex-works price (average) 

2. C. i. f. price .... 

3. Clearing charges . . . . 

4. Landed cost ex-duty 

5. Excess of landed cost ex-duty over fair ex 

works price . . . . 

6. No. (5) as percentage on No. (2) . 

Average 


y 

4- 

3' 

4' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1-28 

1-71 

213 

306 

205 

2-73 

2-34 

3-10 

002 

0 03 

0-02 

0-03 

207 

2-76 

2-36 

313 

0-79 

1-05 

0-23 

007 

38-54 

38-46 

9-83 

2-26 


: 6 % 
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16. It will be seen from the above comparison that the landed costs 
ex-duty of imported beltings are higher than the fair ex-works prices 
of indigenous beltings and that the margin in fav- 
Meaaureof protec t^e industry is 38-5 per cent in the case 

tion. of cotton beltings and 6 per cent, in the case 

of hair beltings. On the basis of this comparison, 
there is no case for continuance of tariff protection. The cotton and hair 
belting industry has been enjoying protection since 1948. In addition, it 
is protected by severe restrictions on imports. Considering the present 
balance of payment position, it is reasonable to assume that there would 
not be any appreciable relaxation of import restrictions in respect 
of cotton and hair belting in the near future. Nevertheless, the industry 
has been languishing; its production and sales have been going down. 
We have stated in paragraph 6.2.2 that the industry appears to have 
accepted the position that bituminised cotton belting has no future 
although good quality hair belting may be in demand for another 
15 to 20 years. We have carefully considered whether continuance of 
tariff protection to this industry is necessary to arrest its further deterio¬ 
ration and also to help it to stabilise on a secure basis in course of time. 
The technological changes, that have taken place in industrialised coun¬ 
tries and are also slowly penetrating into this country, are not conducive 
to flat woven beltings. The installed capacity of the industry is consi¬ 
derably in excess of indigenous demand and although steps have been 
taken by Government to encourage a few units to take up the manufac-, 
ture of rubber ply belting within their sanctioned capacity, all units ex¬ 
cept Fenner, Cockill Ltd., are working much below their capacity. The 
basic need of the industry is adequate supplies of good quality belting 
yarn at economic prices and we have made appropriate recommenda¬ 
tions in that behalf in paragraph 8.3.8. After careful consideration of 
all relevant factors we have come to the conclusion that no useful pur¬ 
pose will be served by continuing tariff protection to solid woven cotton 
and hair, rubberised or bituminised beltings. We recommend, therefore, 
that protection to the industry need not be continued beyond 31st 
December 1959 and that with effect from 1st January 1960 the revenue 
duty on item No. 50(3) of the Indian Customs Tariff may be fixed at 
the rate considered necessary by Government on considerations of 
revenue. 


17. Under Government of India. Ministry of Finance (Revenue 
Division) Notification No. 10-Customs dated 19th March 1949, as sub- 
Dnty-frec import of sequently amended by Notification No. 15-Customs, 
hair and woollen dated 27th January 1951, hair and woollen yarn 
exclusively used for the manufacture of hair belt¬ 
ing are exempt from the payment of customs duty 
(10 per cent ad valorem) payable under I.C.T. item No. 47(8). We have 
explained in paragraphs 8.3.6 to 8.3.8 why it is absolutely essential for 
the solid woven belting industry to obtain part of its requirements of 
hair or woollen yarn fjpm abroad and have also recommended that 
import of such yarn should be liberalised. The recommendation has 
been made on the assumption that the existing concession of duty-free 
import of belting yarn would be continued. Indeed, mere liberalisation 
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of import will be of little tise to the industry unldte the imported belting 
yarn is exempted from payment of duty. Having regard to the critical 
position of the industry, we recommend that hair and woollen yarn ex- ' 
clusively used for the manufacture of hair belting should continue to be 
exempted from payment of duty as at present. 

18. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarised below: 

Summary of conclusions and recommendations 

(i) The annual domestic demand during the next three years will 
not exceed 200 tons for cotton belting and 450 tons for hair belting. 

[Paragraph 7.5] 

(ii) Jay Shree Textiles Ltd. should supply to theJ)elting industry 
only properly conditioned belting yarn spun on its modern sprindles. , 

[Paragraph 8.3.6] 

(iii) The import policy in respect of hair belting yarn should be 
liberalised so that belting units may be able to import such quantity of 
good quality hair or woollen yarn as cannot be procured indigenously 
at an economic price. 

[Paragraph 8.3.8] 

(iv) Early steps should be taken to rectify the position in regard to 
submission of applications by belting manufacturers for import of belt¬ 
ing yarn by specifying a single authority to whom ajl. ^uch manufacturers 
should apply for import licences for the said yarn. 

[Paragraph 8.3.9] 

(v) The Indian Standards Institution should give a very high priori¬ 
ty to the formulation of standards for belting yarn. 

[Paragraph 8.3.10] 

(vi) The quality of indigenous solid woven, rubber-impregnated, 
cotton and hair beltings is satisfactory. As regards bituminised beltings, 
both standard and sub-standard products are manufactured in the coun¬ 
try and the sale of sub-standard products has created considerable pre¬ 
judice against indigenous products. 

[Paragraph 9.3] 

(vii) The Indian Standards Institution should expedite the disposal 
of pending applications from Birkmyre Bros. Ltd., and Eastern Belt¬ 
ing and Spinning Mills Ltd., for certification marks. 

[Paragraph 10.2] 

(viii) Government Departments should in future purchase only 
such solid woven bituminised beltings as have been stamped with certi¬ 
fication marks of the Indian Standards Institution. 

[Paragraph 10.2] 

(ix) Protection granted to the cotton and hair belting industry 
need not be continued beyond 31st December 1959. , 

[Paragraph 16] 
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(x) Hair afid woollen yarn exclusively used for the manufacture of 
hair belting should continue to be exempted from payment of customs 
duty as at present. 

[Paragraph 17] 

19. We wish to thank the manufacturers of solid woven beltings. 

rubber ply beltings and belting yarn as well as 
Acknowledgments, importers and consumers for furnishing us with 

valuable information in connection with this inquiry. 

C. RAMASUBBAN. 
Chairman. 

S. K. MURANJAN, 
Member. 

J. N. DUTTA, 
Member. 

R. S. BHATT, 
Member. 

RAMA VARMA, 

Secretary. 

Bombay; "I 

Dated I3th August, 1959. J 



APPENDIX I 

{Vide Paragraph 3.1) 

hist of persons or bodies to whom the Commission's questionnaires or letters 
were issued and from whom replies or memoranda were received. 

•Indicates those who have replied or sent memoranda, 
tindicates those who^ are not interested. 

iAy Producers: 

•1. Bengal Belting Works Ltd., 2, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta. 

*2. Birkmyre Bros. Ltd., 67, Stephen House, 4, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta- 

1 . 

*3. India Belting and Cotton Mills Ltd., 7G, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

*4. Hindusthan Belting & Spinning Mills Ltd., 174, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Calcutta- 
7. 

•5, Serampore Belting Works Ltd., 54. Jitendra Nath Lahiri Road, Serampore. 

*6. Eastern Belting & Cotton Mills Ltd., Baidyabati, Dist. Hooghly. 

*7. Asia Belting & Spinning Mills Ltd., 91, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta‘1. 

*8. Fenner. Cockill Ltd., P. O. BdK No. 117, Madurai (South India). ' 

(B) Association ; 

*1, Indigenous Belting Industries Association, P. 11, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta- 

1 . 

(O Manufacturers of Rubber Ply Beltings d? 'K* Belts : 

* 1. Dunlop Rubber & Co. (India) Ltd., 57B, Free School Street, Calcutta-16. 

*2. Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of India Ltd., 209, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta- 
17, 

*3. National Rubber Mfrs. Ltd., Leslie House, 19, Chowringhee, Calcutta-13. 

*4. Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co. of India Private Ltd., Hay Bunder Road, Sewree, 
Bombay. 

5. East India Rubber Works Ltd., 3, Storch Road, Lilocah. 

•6. S. G. R. Industries, 10, MaU, Dum Dum, Calcutta. 

7. B. N. Rubber Works, Pusa Road, Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 

*8. Oriental Rubber Industries Ltd., Agra Road, Bhandup, Bombay. 

(D) Importers : 

*1. BalmerLawrie & Co. Ltd., 21, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 
t2. Best & Co. Private Ltd., Post Box No. 63, Madras-1. 

3. British Solid Woven Belting Association, C/o Lewis and Tylor Ltd., 6, Church Lane; 
Calcutta. 

t4. Greaves Cotton & Co. Ltd., 1, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

5. _ Indo-British Trading Corporation, 18, Raja Woodmont Street, Calcutta. 

6. Jupiter Mill Stores Co., 105, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

7. Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd., Post Box No. 66, Madras. 

*8. Lewis & Tylor (India) Ltd., 5, Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

t9. McGregor & Balfour Ltd., 18, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 

10. Nandlal Inderchand, 10, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

til. Onaaerods (India) Private Ltd., Bank of Baroda Building, Apotio Street, P.O. Box 
No. 410, Bombay-1. 
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tl2. Parry & Co, Ltd. Post Box No. 12, Madras. 

tl3. James Warren & Co. Ltd., 31, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-16. 

tl4. Roberts Mclean & Co, Ltd., 5 & 7, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 

15. Simpson & Munro Ltd., 4-Lyons Range, Post Box 315, Calcutta. 
tl6. The Sizing Materials Co. Ltd;, Post Box No. 15, Jeroo Buildings, 137, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 

17. Suganchand & Co., Akola, Berar. 

flS. Turner Hoare & Co. Ltd., Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder, Fort, Bombay. 

*19. Voltas Ltd., Shale Building, 28/32, Bank Street, Bombay. 

t20. W, H. Brady & Co. Ltd., Brady House, 12-14, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay- 

21. Modern Machine Tools Co., 88, Nagdevi Cross Lane, Bombay-3. 

■t-22. Garlick & Co., Jacob Circle, Bombay-11. , 

(E) Consumers ; 

1. The Ahmedabad Advance |Mills Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort,'Bombay. 
t2. Anglo-India Jute Mills Co. Ltd., 31, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 

*3. The Associated Cement Co. Ltd., Cement House, 121, Queen's Road, Bombay- 
1. 

♦4. Atherton West & Co. Ltd., Atherton Mills, Kanpur. 

*5. Bharat Jute Mills Ltd., 29, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

f6. Brooke Bond (India) Ltd., Brooke House, P. O. Box No. 187, Calcutta. 

t7. Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 164, Maniktala Main Road, Calcutta- 

11 . 

t8. Kanpur Cotton Mills, Post Box No. 3, Kanpur. 

9. Dyre Meakin Breweries Ltd., Solan Brewery, P. O. Simla HilB, India. 

•10. Dalraia Cement Ltd., Scindia House, P. O. Box No. 364, New Delhi, 
til. Gerlick & Co., Haines Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay-Il. 

*12. The Millowners’ Association, Elphinstone Building, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay- 

1 . 

*13. The India United Mills Ltd., India House, Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay- 

1 . 

•14. Indian Jute Mills Association, Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 

•15. Indian Sugar Mills Association, India Exchange, India Exchange Place, Calcutta- 

1 . 

*16. Indian Tea Associations, Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 
tl7. Finlay Mills, Govt. Gate Road, Parel, Bombay-12. 

♦18. fcamalla Mills Ltd., Tulsi Pipe Road, Off Delisle Road, Bombay-13. 

*19. Kanan Devan Hills Produce Co. Ltd., Headquarters Office, Munnar, P.O. Travan- 
core. 

t20. The Modern Mills Ltd., 70, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay. 

♦21. The Muir Mills Co. Ltd., Kanpur. 

J-22. Madras Chamber of Commerce, Dare House, First Line Beach, Madras-I. 
t23. Master of the Mint, India Government Mint, Fort, Bombay-1. 

24. The Oudh Trihut Railway, Office of the Controller of Stores, Gorakhpur. 
j-25. Richardson & Cruddas, Byculla Iron Works, Post Box No. 4503, Bombay. 

*26. Shaw Wallace & Co. Ltd. 4,5Bankshail Street, Calcutta. 

t27. Sukh Sancharak Co. Private Ltd., Sukh Sancharak Bldg., Mathura. 

t28. Swadeshi Mills Co. Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay. 

*29. The Tata Industries Private Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay 
•30. Upper India Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box No. 63, Kanpur. 

•f31. The United Salt Works & Industries Ltd., 121-125, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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f 32. The Deccan Sugar Factories Association, Stadium House, Block No. 2, Veer Nariman 
Road, Bombay-1. 

t33. Parry & Co. Ltd., P. O. Box No. 12, Madras. 

•34. The Controller of Stores, Western Railway, Churchgate, Bombay. 

*35. The Controller of Stores, Central Railway> V.T., Bombay. 

•36. The Controller of Stores, North Eastern Railway, Gorakhpur. 

♦37. TheDirectorGeneral,OrdanceFactories, 6,EsplanadeEast, Calcutta. 

38. M. C. Sundara Rajan & Co., 290, Lingha Chetty Street, Madras. 

*39. General Manager, Northern Railway, Baroda House, New Delhi. 

40. General Manager, Eastern Railway, Calcutta. 

41. General Manager, South Eastern Railway, Garden Reach, Calcutta-23. 

•42. General Manager, Southern Railway.yPerambur, Madras. 

« 

F) Manufacturers of Raw Materials: 

♦ 1. Jay Shree Textiles Ltd., Rishra, Dist. Hooghly. 

2. Bharat Woollen Mills Ltd., 11, Esplanade East, Calcutta, 
t3. Madura Mills Co. Ltd., Post Box No. 35, Madura, South India. 

•4. Bombay Fine Worsted Mfrs., Castle Mills, Agra Road, Thana, Bombay. 

*5, The Bombay Woollen Mills Ltd., 20, Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay. 

*6. The British India Corp. Ltd., Cawnpore Woollen Mills Branch, Kanpur (U.P.). 

7. Shree Mahalaxmi Woollen Mills Ltd,, 15/A Elphinstone Circle, Fort. Bombay. 

8. New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal. 

9. Raymond Woollen Mills Ltd., Thana. 

fS) Government Departments: 

•1. The Senior Industrial Adviser (Engineering), Ministry of Commerce & Industry, 
Development Wing, King Edward Road, New Delhi. 

*2. The Director, Govt. Test House, 11/1 Judge’s Court Road, Alipore, ■Calcutta-27, 

*3. The Minister (Commercial), High Commission of India in the U.K„ India House, 
Aldwych, London W, C.-2. 

*4. The Textile Commissioner, Wittet Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

•5. The Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

*6. The Collector of Customs, Madras. 

•7. The Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

*8. The Collector of Customs, Cochin. 

•9. The Director, Indian Standards Institution, Manak Bhavan, 9,. Mathura Road, 
New Delhi. 
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APPENDIX II 


{Vide Paragraph 3.4') 

List of persons who attended the Commission’s public inquiry on 15th July, 1959 


{A) Producers ; 



1. Mr. D. D’Costa . 

2. Mr. J, B. Gomes J 

^ Representing 

Birkmyre Bros. Ltd., 87, Stephen House, 

4, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta- 

1. 

3. Shri A. K. Ghose 1 

4. Shri A. K. Gupta 1 

1 

r 

Eastern Beltings & Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Baidyabati (Dist. Hooghly), 

5, Shri V. P. Gupta 


Hindustan Belting & Spinning Mills 
Ltd., 174, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Calcutta-7. 

6. Mr. J. N. Green 

99 

Fenner, Cockill Ltd,, P.O, Box No. 117, 
Madurai. 

B) Manufacturers of Rubber Ply Belting : 


7. Shri M. V. Kamath. 

ft 

Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd., 57-B, 
Free School Street, Calcutta-16. 

8. Shri I. N. Ahuja 

f> 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of 
India Private Ltd., 209, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta-17 and National Rub¬ 
ber Manufacturers Ltd., Leslie House, 
19, Chowringhee, Calcutta-13. 

(C) Importers : 



9. Shri V. S. Ranadive 

•> 

Voltas Ltd., Shale Building, 28/32, 
Bank Street, Bombay-1. 

10. Shri V. P. Wagle . 

• 99 

Lewis & Tylor (Pvt.) Ltd., 5, Clive Row, 
Calcutta-1. 

11. Mr. J. P. Ladislas . 

• *> 

Balmer Lawrie & Co, Ltd., 21, Netaji 
Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 

12. Shri S. K. Desai 

• 99 

Kilbum & Co. Private Ltd., Gresham 
Assurance House, Sir P. M. Road, 
Bombay-1. 

(D) Consumers : 



13. Shri S. K. Basu 

ff 

Controller of Stores, Central Railway, 
Victoria Terminus, Bombay-1. 

14. Shri D. Velayudham 

• •» 

Controller of Stores, Western Railway, 
Churchgate, Bombay-1. 

15. Sh S. K. Madan . 

• . 9* 

Director General, Ordnance Factories, 
6, Esplanade East, Calcutta-1. 

16. Shri W. H. Date . 

• 99 

India United Mills Ltd., Indu House, 
Dougall Road, Ballard Estate. Bombay- 


1 . 
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(JE) Suppliers of Raw Materials : 

17. Shri J. P. Goenka . . Representing 

(F) Government Departments : 

18. Shri S. C. Banerjee . „ 

19. Shri R.. G. Zalani . . „ 

20. Shri G. J. Makhijani . „ 

21. Shri N. K. Ramaswamy • „ 


Jay Shree Textiles Ltd., Rishra (Dist. 
Hooghly). ' 


Development Wing, Ministry of Commer¬ 
ce & Industry, Udyog Bhavan, King 
Edward Road, New Delhi. 

Textile Commissioner, Government .of 
India, Witted Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-1. 

Collector of Customs, New Custom 
House, Bombay-1. 

Indian Standards Institution, Manak 
Bhavan, 9, Mathura Road, New 
Delhi-1. 



APPENDIX III 
{vide Paragraph 6 . 2 . 2 .) 

Statement showing the Financial position of some of the Units in the Cotton and Hair Belting Industry 
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o. 

O 


Note.— Net profit is arrived at after providing for depreciation^ but not provision for tax and Managing Agent’s Commission. 



